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Browne, he had still to reach that stage in regard to literature;
he was only a little guttersnipe shocking respectability by pulling
out his shirt.

His first literary friend, into whose hands he gave his first
copy of Flowers of Passion, was a Parisian journalist named Lopez,
who set him off with the notion of a tragedy about Martin Luther
because it would be a good part for Irving, and introduced him to
Villiers de PIsle Adam at the "Rat Mort". Villiers introduced
him in his turn to Mallarme, who gained him the entrde to the
Nouvelles Athenes in Montmartre, where the Impressionists
gathered nightly around Manet and Degas. How intimate he was
with the intelligentsia of the Place Pigalle is difficult to tell, but
he was certainly not so much as he makes out in the vast body of
writing he has left about them. Few of them survived long enough
for Moore to be of sufficient importance for anybody to ask them
about their memories of him, but Mr. Hone tells that Daniel
Hale"vy could find nothing about him in the family papers and
Leon Hennique remembered having met him only "four
times in all my life". Theodore Duret remembered him as
" a golden-haired fop, an aesthetic before the days of Wilde", who
"tried to shock and astonish people" and whose "manners were
amusing and his French very funny". Even when he wrote Vak^
Moore had no suspicion that Manet intended a double entendre
when he told him that " there is no Frenchman in England who
occupies the position you do in Paris"; his vanity was incapable
of realising that he was just le petit anglais amusant, and that Degas
must have laughed much more at his snobbery about art than
at Hawkins's outspoken gaffe. For Degas was the means of his
getting rid of Hawkins at last. He took him one night to the
Nouvelles Athenes, and thought he would have died of shame
when Hawkins expressed to Degas admiration of the art of Jules
Lefebvre! In snobbish embarrassment he sought to apologise for
his friend's gauch&rie^ until he feared Degas might be thinking him
stupid, and then went home to implore Hawkins at white heat to
leave him. And Hawkins did leave, perhaps because he recognised
that his pigeon had few more feathers for plucking, and his
final characteristic gesture was to borrow from Moore's especial
lady friend. Hawkins wounded Moore's vanity more thaa any